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The great constitutional statesmen of the Victorian
period regarded this development of monarchical
activity with complaisance. Government and law-
making being the concern of ministers and Parlia-
ments, it was thought that this outlet should be
allowed for the royal energies. It was considered
a harmless and tranquil region, undisturbed by
friction and partisanship. But the play of natural
forces cannot be easily controlled. This business
of social amelioration is politics in the highest
sense, and may be so recognised more clearly, with
every fresh failure of "private effort " to fulfil the
public needs. How the people are fed and housed
is more important than how the people should vote.

To solve these and kindred problems, a policy,
constructive and assertive, and perhaps attacking
many interests and prejudices, may be evolved.
The Sovereign's interest in social reform cannot
always be limited to a vague benediction of the
altruistic spirit. He may have to take a side, in
order to assist the efforts of those who are trying to
"make men moral by act of Parliament/' which
is likely to be among the main functions of the
legislature, and of all executive authorities, in the
future. And the nation might approve his pro-
gramme even though it did not happen to be that of
his Prime Minister.

Foreign Affairs.

That the Sovereign ought to exercise an exten-
sive and direct influence over the management of
foreign politics was not denied by the vindicators
of Cabinet privilege in Queen Victoria's reign.
Parliament has only a very limited and imper-